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cut up into such jagged masses as 
we see in all modern pictures of moun- 
tains, except those by Church and Hill. 
We know it is done to give an artistic 
boldness and variety, and it may do this, 
but it utterly fails to give the size of the 
mountains, and forever destroys the 
main beauty of mountain lines; giv- 
ing us formations which ai'e almost 
always impossible. It ma.tters not 
where the mountain is, or of what 
formation, gneiss, granite or limestone, 
the studio rules make the same in- 
exorable demand upon them all, so that 
if you examine a Hudson Eiver hill, a 
Few Hampshire mountain, a Sierra Ne- 
vada or an Alp painted by these men, 
you will find just the same fearfully 
jagged outline ; the same formation in 
a mountain eight hundred, as in a' moun- 
tain eighteen thousand feet high. In 
Gignoux's picture of Mounts Jefferson 
and Adams lately exhibited at Goupil's, 
(si picture, by the way, about as much 
like the place as it was like the Swiss 
Alps,) we find the same false and 
clumsy drawing. There is a singular 
monotony of form in the vegetation and 
the trees in Mr. Bierstadt's pictures. 
We. have looked in vain, year after year, 
in all the pictures that have come from 
his easel, for some sign of change in the 
tre.es, but there is ever the same twisted 
oak-like form in every picture, with, 
now and then, a tall straight tree in- 
tended for spruce, although it has none 
of the delicate beauty and shai'pness of 
the original. Mr. Bierstadt seems to 
have invented but two receipts for tree 
painting. May we be allowed to suggest 
that in view of nature's infinite variety, 
it would be well to increase his stock 
a little, or to invent one new tree, and 
paint that for a few years. In the pho- 
tographs of this region, there is a large 
variety in the forest trees, as well as in 
the lines of the mountains, and we have 
searched in vain for any trees at all re- 
sembling the gnarled forms in these pic- 



tures. The heaviness and clumsiness- of 
the foliage, like that of the mountains, 
destroys the space and appearance of 
infinite fulness that we find in all large 
scenes in nature. To render the space 
ani fulness and get the beauty of nature, 
we must draw with marvellous delicacy, 
and be especially accurate in the pro- 
portions of the parts. There is in this 
picture, facility of touch, skill in the man- 
agement of paint, and a most remarkable 
power of covering an immense canvas 
with almost nothing, if nature is to be 
considered. There is skill of handling 
and knowledge of the terrible rules of 
art, in Howell Smith's drop scene at the 
Winter Garden, and if this were a scene 
at a theatre, it would be pronounced to 
be good scene-painting. 

Now that Mr. Bierstadt has made a 
reputation and invented a sPyU of his 
own, or rather, by an irresistible law, 
fallen into mannerism because he has 
fallen out of study, and can cover im- 
mense canvases in an incredibly short 
space of time, we fear he is in danger 
©f being lost to nature, lost to good art. 
Let us hope, however, that he will re- 
cover himself before it shall be too late, 
and that he wiU again walk with 
nature, seeking in all reverence and 
hiimility' to • discover her truths, and 
striving with all his power to paint 
them, trusting to the truth and es- 
sential good in his work to make his 
reputation, which is, once for all, the 
only possible way by which a lasting 
and valuable reputation can be made. 

AxrcTiON Sale oj? PAmiiNos, Sketches, 
&o., BY Me. Thomas Hioes, N. A. 
In an evil hour, and prompted by we 
know not what ill genius, Mr. Hicks 
collected somewhat over a hundred of 
his pictures and offered them for sale at 
public auction. We confess that we 
looked forward to this sale with some 
anxiety.' It promised, ' we thought, to 
bo a sort of test of the real condition of 
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the public taste. If such pictures could 
find buyers at good prices, then the case 
was hopeless ; any picture could find 
buyers, for, go where you might, worse 
than th'ese could not be found. Never 
was an instance to which the old Greek 
maxim, " Beware of too much," could 
have been bettor applied. An occasion- 
al contribution to the Exhibition, flat- 
tery in plenty from personal friends, 
these may for a time enable nothing to 
pass fi)r something; nay, to pass for 
much ! But, if two negatives make an 
affirmative, what must be the power of 
a hundred and sixty negatives. The 
affirmative result of such a combination 
was manifestly destined to be fatal. 
Tlie artist had committed the blunder 
of allowing the public full opportunity 
to prove by its own unaided faculties 
that the worst the critics had said of him 
was an amiable understatement; and it 
was a relief to find in the sequel that 
the public knew very well how to look 
ont for its own interest. The result of 
the sale has probably convinced the 
most incredulous that the day for this 
sort of thing is gone by, and it will be a 
long time, we trust, before such another 
barefaced attempt will be made upon the 
presumed credulity and ignorance of the 
people. 

Mk. T. p. Eossitee's Milton Gallbey. 
"We must, in justice to our readers, 
say a few words about Mr. Eossiter's 
pictures of Adam and Eve, but the task 
is one which we would gladly forego. 
The Exhibition is simply disgraceful. 
On the artist's part, it looks like a for- 
mal renunciation of all pride in his pro- 
fessional position, unenviable as that 
position has always been. On the part 
of the public, it is difficult to account 
for any body's going to see the pictures 
once. It would be impossible to account 
for any body's going twice. Those who 
go to gratify a reputable curiosity, or 
under the delusion that they are to see 



something which can be called art, prob- 
ably leave the hall with feelings more 
easily imagined than described. • Those 
who go, as it is likely many do, from a 
desire to whet a coarser appetite, might 
save themselves a small expense, and 
secure an equal stimulus to their animal 
natures by the contemplation of the 
wooden-jointed or stufied kid dolls in 
the windows of the nearest toy shop. 
In his knowledge of the human body 
and his power to represent it, Mr. Eos- 
sitor is quite on a par with the makers 
of these niannikins. The chaste and 
noble spirit of Milton sits too high to be 
smirched by any contact so degrading as 
this, but that very height makes Mr. Eos- 
siter's assumption of the place of inter- 
preter of the poet seem the more impu- 
dent. We suppose, however, that, so 
long as two hundred people a-day can 
be induced, from whatever motive, to 
spend an hour's time, and pay twenty- 
five cents to see such pictures, thei-e 
will be artists to paint them. Still, as 
we cannot shame the painters, we must 
hope that the public will some day 
reach that point of culture that they 
will compel a reform by letting such 
exhibitions severely alone. Pictures 
like these, no matter what may be pre- 
tended, are painted from none but the 
lowest and most mercenary motives, 
and will only cease to' be painted when 
they are found to be unremunerative 
speculations. 

PioTUEBS BT Jean LfeoN G^eome. 

The most noteworthy exhibition of 
the past month has been that of G^rome's 
pictures, at Mr. Knoedler's gallery. It 
is characteristic of the way in which 
criticism is "done" in our newspapers, 
that the "Evening Post" praised Mr. 
Eossiter's "Milton Gallery," and was 
very much shocked at the indecency of 
G6rome's " Turkish Dancing Girl.?' It, 
also, spoke flatteringly of the drawing 
and color of the American daubs— as in- 



